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Hints on Architectural Acoustics. 


Pisme i, 


ComMPpU TATION 


,OR reasons outlined in the September number of 
| THe BrickBUILDER, the open hemicycle adopted 
by the ancients for the assemblage of their enormous 
audiences possesses the natural property of eliminating 


all reverberation. As a result the sound is of marvel- 


ous purity and distinctness, but lacking in quality and 
sometimes in loudness. The Greeks were sufficiently 
intelligent to analyze both these defects. The former 
they overcame by the introduction of resonant vases, 
as already described; the latter they obviated partly 
through the deflecting capacity of the masonry walls at 
the back of the stage, and partly by the use of a sound- 
In this 
way they arrived at a perfect development of all the 


ing board above such as may be seen in Fig. 35. 


acoustic essentials; loudness by proper deflecting sur- 
faces; distinctness by the entire absence of reverbera- 


tion; and timbre by the scientific distribution of 


resonant material. 

Unfortunately this treatment so admirably adapted to 
the open-air theater is less applicable to ordinary modern 

mnditions. In a closed auditorium complete elimina- 
tion of reverberation is impossible. No material absorbs 
all the sound which strikes it, and some measure of back 
and forth deflection will unavoidably exist in spite of the 
most elaborate precautions. the other hand the 


resonance developed by modern ouilding materials is far 


(On 


inferior to that of the Grecian vases, and cannot be made 
to supply all the timbre necessary for musical purposes. 
A certain amount of reverberation with all its dangers 
and drawbacks is therefore required, at least in the case 
of a music-hall, to eke the otherwise insufficient 
resonance, and both factors must be considered in mak- 
ing calculations for timbre. 


out 


There is however no accepted method of determin- 
ig in advance the amount of resonance likely to be 
leveloped in architectural constructions. There is not 
even a tentative unit of measure — much less any means 

evaluating resonance in terms of reverberation. The 
esonance developed in the air is one thing while that 


3 
} 


eveloped by solid materials is another, and it is at least 


DEI) 


open to discussion whether the psychological effect of all 


these phenomena is identical. Furthermore, while the 


calculation of reverberation has been solved to a first 


approximation for the pitch of middle C, the variation in 
absorbing capacity corresponding to changes in pitch is 
still something less than certain.* Other important fac 
tors are the purpose, size and possibly the shape of the 
auditorium in question. More reverberation is required 


for music than for speaking; 


more for certain kinds of 


music than for others, and more for a large auditorium 
than 


for a small one. Much patient research will be 
necessary before the relative influence of all these vary- 
i In the meantime the 


ing conditions 
safest procedure is to arrange for the minimum of rever- 


can be foreseen. 


g 
S 

beration which will give satisfactory results. The fol 
lowing data selected from such material as the writer 
has been able to gathert may serve for general guidance 
in this connection. The calculations were all made in 
the formula (A+X) T 0.052 V and 


upon the coefficients of absorption already 


accordance with 


were based 


given, except in one or two cases which will be specific- 
the be ar- 
ranged according to size of auditorium, beginning with 
the smallest. 


ally mentioned. For convenience data will 


The experiments for piano music conducted by 

I I J 
For five 
rooms of a volume varying from 2,600 cubic feet to 7,400 


fessor Sabine have already been mentioned. 


cubic feet the best results were obtained from an average 
reverberation of 1.08 seconds. Ina room of 3,300 cubic 
feet recently tested by the writer a reverberation of 


about 1.00 second proved satisfactory for the piano, but 


* See ex n est article P essors 
Reve \ P lin i] 
ler n A 1? n } lune. 1906 I 1 e 
‘ emark that “Th ‘ re eo e of a 
ys g wrica t ve s ¢ } 
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wa mewhat excessive for both speaking and singing 
For rooms of from l( 00 to 15,000 cubic feet a rever- 
erat of a little over 1 second seems to give satis- 
wctory esults for all purposes In such « ases, however, 
t size of the audience is subject to such large propor 
tional iriation that neither calculations nor conditions 
an be relied upon with any degree of accuracy. 

A somewhat more reliable test was furnished by the 
auditorium of the New York Music School Settlement 
[his room contains about 31,000 cubic feet The wooden 
loor is uncarpeted, the walls and ceiling are of plaster, 
and there are no draperies with the exception of two 

it curtains. When this room is vacant except for the 
experimenter and his assistant, the reverberation (actual 
is well as calculated) is over 5 seconds and two persons 
side by side converse with difficulty With an audience 


I 


1e reverberation is 


tween 1.3 and 1.4 


Sc ( onds 


with 

reé isonably Satis 
factory results 

he lecture 


room ort the 


Brooklyn Institute 


of Arts and 


Sclences contains 
54.000 cubic 


As t 


was 1n- 


about 
feet his 
room 
tended exclusively 
for speaking pur- 
poses it was care- 
fully designed for 
a reverberation of 
1.00 


: 17 . 
casionally how- 


second. (Jc- 
ever it is used for 
musical recitals 
and at such times 


the quality of tone 


When the 


room is practically vacant (as in the case of rehearsals) 


is altogether insufficient. 


the reverberation is increased to about 1.25 seconds, and 


the quality of tone is much improved although still 
insufficient for musical purposes. 

The Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 
Hall * 
feet, or about the 
The 
acoustics of this room were recently tested in the pres- 
of the 


known the Recital 
51.000 cubic 


same as the lecture hall of the Brooklyn Institute. 


contains an auditorium as 


which has a volume of 


ence writer and some fifteen or twenty other 


The 


precise reverberation developed under these conditions 


visitors and were pronounced beyond criticism. 


is a little uncertain owing to the fact that the absorbing 
tity of 


probably was a little over 1.6 seconds. 


Capa 


i 


but it 


the cork flooring is not accurately known, 
The Brooklyn Academy of Music contains three large 
of hall 


is used about equally so-called 


auditoriums. One these known as the music 


for lectures and for 


‘chamber music.”" As this hall was to be equipped 


with a large and powerful organ, the reverberation was 


ough 
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kept down toa minimum by the application of br 
over flannel batting to all the available wall surf 
Even with this precaution the organ must still be; 
ipulated with care to prevent it from becoming op, 
Sive. 
} 


In other respects the results are what might 
veen expected. For lectures the acoustics are admi1 
for large chorals with organ accompaniment they are 
good; for lighter music such as string quartets, 
singing with piano accompaniment, etc., the qualit 
tone is insufficient. As one well-known artist expres 


it, ‘* The room is hard to sing in it does not 1 


volume of this hall is 284,000 cubic feet TI 


The he 
. 1 ° , } - : ‘ ( . . 
culated reverberation is 1.49 seconds (assuming an 
sorbing capacity of 0.30 for the carpeting) and thers 
about 8,000 square feet of woodwork. 

the Brooklyn Academy of M 
was designed with extreme care on the megaphone 
It 


utilized 


The opera house of 


ciple. 
been 
every concei 
purpose tron 
conference of t 
Associated M 
sionary Societ 
to a demo¢ 
mass-meetirz 
from a Chamina 
recital to a Racl 
mMananott co 
I t nha 
given perfect 


certo. 


isfaction for eve1 


] 


purpose and 


been particular 
commended fi 
the quality « 
tone which it dé 


velops. It has 
XXV. » nan 

volume of 432,0 

cubic feet, a re 


7,000 and 8&,! 


square feet of woodwork exclusive of the stage floor 
g 


verberation of 1.6 seconds and between 

The Leipzig Gewandhaus which was used in prepat 
ing the calculations for the present Boston Music Ha 
has a volume of 407,000 cubic 
2 3 seconds and 2,500 square feet of woodwork.+ The 
Music Hall itself 
feet, a reverberation of 2.31 seconds and 6,750 squar¢ 
feet of In comparing these 
toriums with each other and with the Brooklyn Academy 
Opera House, it will be noted that the Opera House has 
a slightly greater volume than the Gewandhaus, a r¢ 
verberation 0.7 of a second less, but fully three times as 


feet, a reverberation « 


Boston has a volume of 649,000 


woodwork. + two aud 


much woodwork. Thus the volumes are approximatel 


is offset 


in reverberation 
by an increase in resonant material. 


the same and the diminution 
On the other hat 


the Music Hall which is fifty per cent bigger 


than either 
of the other two auditoriums has the same reverberati 
as the of 


In other words as be 


Gewandhaus and the same amount resonal 


material as the Opera House. 
tween the Music Hall and the Gewandhaus the reverbet 


+ This data is taken directly from pages 64 and 66 of Professor 


treatise on ‘Arc 


hitectural Acoustics. 
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the same and the increase in size is offset by an 
As the Music 
and the Opera House the resonant material is the 


rease in resonant material. between 


e, and the increase in size is offset by an increase in 


erberation. The conditions in these three auditor- 
s are therefore perfectly consistent with one another, 
it is reasonable to infer that an auditorium of the 

of the Music Hall but with no more woodwork than 
. Gewandhaus would require a still further increase in 
2.5 seconds or even more. 


erberation, perhaps to 


vidently the examples above cited are too few and 
varying conditions too numerous to establish any 
solute mathematical law governing quality of tone. 


the same time they seem to indicate a certain rough 


respondence between size on the one hand and 
unt of reverberation and resonance on the other. 
musical purposes the necessary reverberation ap- 
rently increases from 1.00 second for a volume of 


1 


et. 1.60 seconds for 50,000 cubic feet, 


1) cubic feet to about 1.35 seconds for 30,000 cubic 
2,30 seconds for 
O00 cubic feet 

perhaps 2.50 
econds or a trifle 
for 
feet. 


nore 650,000 
For 
yeaking 


pur- 


ses a somewhat 


smaller reverber- 
ation would prob- 
give better 
results in each 
ase. When, 
ywever, a music 
contains a 
arge amount of 
woodwork the 


reverberation may 


e cut down toa 
minimum of 1.6 
seconds for a vol- 
ume of 450,000 


feet or less, 


vid 
and to 2 3 seconds 
a little less for 


a volume of 650,000 cubic feet. 


It may be added that 


1 auditoriums of medium size a reverberation of 1.6 


Set 


onds is about the smallest that can be obtained with- 
it the application of special absorbing material to the 
walls, so that broadly speaking a minimum of rever- 
eration combined with a maximum of resonant material 
vill gi 


ve satisfactory results for both music and drama. 
The determination of the proper amount of reverbera- 
ion involves a number of secondary points which will be 
We 
vill suppose a music room 20 feet wide, 30 feet long, 15 
reet higt 


feet high and two doors which with their trims cover 


most conveniently illustrated by a practical example. 
1, with plaster walls and ceiling, wainscoting 


) square feet of wall surface above the top of the wain- 
scot. As contents we will assume 40 square feet of oil 
aintings, 120 square feet of heavy curtains, 35 cubic 
eet of plants, and a scattered audience numbering fif- 
teen men and fifteen women including the musicians. 


[he absorbing capacity will then tabulate as follows: 
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Mate O C \ 
Ce ga laster walls 1800 s t 34 
vainsco d otne 
vork ) 
: ’ 
ant | 
Me l¢ { 
W ome S S 5 
A+X f 
\ 20 4) 15 ) 


Substituting the valuesof A X and V inthe formula 


we have: 


The easiest way to reduce this excessive reverberation 


is to place oriental rugs on the floor. If A’ is the addi 
tional absorbing capacity which must be furnished by 
the rugs in order to reduce the value of T to 1.1 then by 
substitution in 
the original forn 
ula we have 
\ 3 ] 
168 
‘ 465 
A 
The absorbing 
capacity of heavy 
rugs being 0.29 
the amount re 
quired will be 
> or about 350 
1.29 
square feet As 
the area of the 
room is 600 
square feet the 
will be ample 
XXXVI. floor space upon 
which to spread 


the calculated quantity of rugs, and no other absorbing 


material will be needed. 


: 
llation re- 


Certain points in connection with this cal 


quire comment. In the first place as the conditions as 


sumed were absolutely normal it appears that a fairly 


large music room is likely to give satisfactory acousti 


results. On the other hand a small room is apt to lack 


It 


the description of the room contains no mention of win 


resonance particularly if carpeted. will be noted that 


dows. - This is because the glass of the sash and the 
woodwork of the casing average relatively to their area 
almost exactly the same absorbing capacity as plaster- 
and are therefore included that head 


tabulated form. There is also no mention of fu 


ing, 


the 
rniture, 


under in 


owing to the fact that a person together with the chair 
in which he or she is seated averages about the same ab- 


sorbing capacity as the same person standi 


ng free. Ob- 
viously there may be some variation in any special case 
according as the exposed surfaces of the chair are of 


wood or upholstery For t 


less absorbs less sound in a 
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, ’ ] 11} 
t matter a woman doubt 


n evening gown than in 


street costume Professor Sabine mentions a case where 
) three thousand observations had to be discarded 
because of failure to record the kind of clothes worn by 


the observer In actual 


architectural practice, how 


ever, these delicate distinc 
tions are more technical than 
important. The absence oO 
three or four guests expected 
at a musicale will more than 
offset all such minor consid 
erations 


What is of more impor- 


tance is the probable variation 
in the size of the audience 
Where the discrepancy 1s apt 
to be very great the auditor 
ium should be calculated for 
the extreme conditions likely 


to occur, and the absorbing 
capacity so averaged as not 
results in 


to give exc essive 


either case The solution 


often becomes a matter ol 


architectural ingenuity. The 
writer was recently consulted 
concerning an auditorium 
used for both rehearsals and 
concerts. In the former case 
there is no one present but 


the musicians; in the latter 


case the audience often 
crowds the capacity. The 
hall has an area of some 
2,000 square feet anda 


height averaging only about 
15 feet. The walls and ceil- 
ing are of plaster, and the 


hard wood floor cannot be 
carpeted because it is used 
for dancing. As might be 
expected the reverberation 
during rehearsals is such as 
to render satisfactory work 
impossible. On the other 
hand the floor area is so large 
in proportion to the volume 
that ‘a full audience possesses 
sufficient absorbing capacity 
to reduce the reverberation 
to fairly satisfactory propor- 
tions. To remedy the diffi- 
culty during rehearsals and 
to render the conditions also 
satisfactory when only a 
small audience is present, it 


is proposed to separate the 


visions by a heavily interlined curtain 


where the musicians are sta 
two-thirds of the total 


to be applied to the walls « 


volume 
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satisfactory conditions when there is only a scatte 


udi 


il 


a 


ence 


in 


nce present 
the 


The intention is to keep the 
front part of the hall whenever pos 


regulating the amount of reverberation by drawing 


the curtain more or 

















hall into two unequal di- 

r The front part 
tioned will contain about 
Sufficient felting is 


yf this portion to create 


XXXIX 


xq plate 


‘ 


as may be required to 
additional reverberatio1 
develop in the rear port 
It is hoped in this wa 


obtain fairly uniform 


sults under all cir 
stances 

In the case just des 
the absorbing capacity 
the audience was of 


Where, h« 


the floor is 


importance. 
ever, Carpete 
and the chairs are permane! 
the presence or absence 
the audience makes com] 


tively little difference 


average space occupied by 
single person is about 

square feet so that, as the 
absorbing capacity of 

audience is 0.96, a single 
person absorbs 4.3 unit 
As compared with this t 
absorbing capacity of 


upholstered chair is 3.3 
which added to that of the 
carpeting beneath amounts 
to upwards of 4.2 units 
The same amount of soun 
is therefore absorbed 
whether the seat is occupit 

or vacant, and the reverbera 
tion is unaffected by the size 
of the audience. 

In cases where it is desi! 
able to develop a large 
amount of resonance thi 
manner in which the wood 
work is constructed is « 
considerable moment. Any 
increas 


thing tending to 


the elasticity will also in 





crease the resonance. 


furring strips behind 


wainscot should be kept as 
far apart as possible, the 
panels made long an 

slender and the thickness of 
the material reduced to 

minimum. In the New 
Amsterdam Theatre a col 
scientious attempt was madé 
to construct a wainscot whic! 
tones < 


would respond to 


different pitch, somewhat on the principle of tl 


ancient 


resonators. 


With this end in view the wainscot 


cap instead of being carried parallel to the slope 0! 


the f 


oor was arranged in a series of steppings, So th 


the panels corresponding to a given stepping were 
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lengths. The theory was that as the longest 


rying 
nel was less than twice as long as the shortest, all the 
nels of a given group ought to respond to tones within 


In order to 


single octave. secure this effect it 


was 

essary to cleat the panels only at top and bottom so 
it they might be free to vibrate throughout their en- 
re height. 


e carpen- 


rs, however, 


lid not be 


vi 
at it 


e slightest 


need 
made 


rrerence 





1ere a brad 





vas driven, 
nd the result 
contin- 


aS a 


and 


ous 





warfare 
the 
uperinten- 
dent and the 
kmen. 


tter 
ILLCl 


etween 








oT 
[he wainscot- 


ng was finally 


ompleted FIG. 
.fter the 
writer had made himself unpopular with every hard- 


the acoustics have 


given every satisfaction, but it would be difficult to 


working mechanic on the job, and 
prove that the resonance is more uniform than would 
have been the case with some other style of wainscot. 


Fig. 36 gives a general view of this construction and 


Fig. 37 the detail of the paneling. 

Similar experiments with the flooring of orchestra 
pits have given more tangible results. The ordinary pit 
is segmental in shape, and it is easy to vary the lengths 
of the floor boards by merely running them in a trans- 
verse direction as indicated in Fig. 38. The results in 
this case also are somewhat uncertain owing to the con- 
It 


been clearly demonstrated that the resonance is greatest 


tact of the chairs, music stands, etc. has however 
vhere there is a clear space of from 6 to 8 inches under 
neath the flooring. A single floor 
gives better results than a double 
and, to vibration, 
should be supported on 3 by 6 inch 
blocked at 


wooden plates so as not to touch 


one allow free 


joist up each end on 


the fireproofing below. A section 


of in 
In most music halls the 
general shape and location of the 


this construction is given 
Fig. 39. 


orchestra pit seems to be left 
either to chance or to the general FIG, 
exigencies of the situation. Where 

pace is lacking the pit is sunk some 4 or 5 feet below 
the adjacent floor and carried back under the stage but 
otherwise the general practice is to set the floor of the 
it only 2 feet below the adjacent floor or about 5 feet 
low the level. 


stage This last arrangement keeps 


the heads of the musicians just below the line of sight 
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of the audience, but seems to have no other advantage 
Certainly in the case of a heavy orchestra the accentua 
tion of to 
renders the first few rows of seats highly undesirable to 
say the least. 


some instruments 


the detriment of others 
Far better results would be obtained by 
concealing the orchestra altogether, either by dropping 
it belowthe floor 
or by construc 
ting the orches 
tra rail of solid 
materials, 
Fig 


to 


as 
shown 
10, 
shield the front 
of 


against 


in 
sO as 


rows seats 


di- 


sound. 


the 
rect 


Such f] 


detlected 


i sound as 
Ree ae reached the 


ins tN front seats 


/ 


under these cir 


cumstances 


Yiolins | 
llos , etc 


would have 


Ce 


far 
the 


tones of the dif 


Wood -wind 


traveled 


enough for 


XL. 


ferent instru- 
Moreover the 


brasses and instruments of percussion, being placed under 


ments to become satisfactorily blended. 


the stage, would be sufficiently muffled to prevent their 
interference with the singing. The arrangement of the 
orchestra pit at Bayreuth is of this general character 
One point which is usually neglected in the development 
of large auditoriums is the question of sound-proofing. 
As already explained the theoretic method of preventing 
the passage of sound is by interposing successive layers 
Air 
spaces are well adapted for this purpose, but they should 


of materials having different absorbing capacities. 


be either very narrow or upwards of a foot in width so as 
to avoid the resonance developed by space about 8 inches 
wide. In the case of the Brooklyn Academy of Music the 
foyer, which is sometimes used as a ballroom, is placed im 
mediately back of the opera house, only a single wall inter- 
41 


vening. shows 


Fig. the con- 
struction employed for preventing 
the passage of the sound. There 
are two sets of doors, one sliding 


and one swinging, placed on either 
side of the wall which is furred toa 
total thickness of 3 feet, there being 
? feet in the clear between the two 
sets of doors. The doors on the side 
toward the ballroom are, in addition, 
covered with a heavy curtain which 
XLI, probably absorbs over a quarter of 
the sound. It had been thought that 
it would be necessary to fill the space between the two 
sets of doors with specially constructed mattresses but 
experience has shown that this is entirely unnecessary, 
and that this sound-proofing consisting merely of a cur 
tain, two sets of doors and a single intervening air space 


furnishes ample protection. 
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Burnt Clay’s Share in the Rebuilding of San Francisco 
Il. Horerts, ArpARTMENTS, RESIDENCES. 


BY VILLIAM C. HAYS. 


ie MY previous paper the subject treated of was the Limoge loaded delivery wagons which headed, 
restoration of the business districts, and this because Nob Hill, or the Western Addition, nor yet down 
in the first period of reconstruction little was under- Peninsula— but ‘‘ across the Slot” into the Mission 


taken except busi- Happy Valley. 7 
ness buildings, a ss masses "’ splurs 
few hotels, and the and the ‘‘class¢ 


first of the new saved, until ag 


municipal work. the scales turn: 


The essential thing, But soon came t 


then, was the re- return to nor 


sumption of busi- conditions, then 


ness on a normal slump at the 


basis. 
Nor would it 


have been wise to 


of the finan 
panic of 1907, 

afterward the re 
launch other under- impetus came i1 
takings, in view of direction of oth 


market and labor than mercat 


conditions.. For a building. 


short time the cost The great hot 
of operations were already we 


mounted up high: under way; indeed 


labor in the build- the Fairmont ar 
ing trades was St. Francis resto 
ations, and the Ne 


Palace, were amon; 


scarce, unionism 


was safely en- 





1 3 , : 
trenched, work was a See the earliest project 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects ; 
ylentiful, money aed oi of the reconstru 
/ George W. Kelham, Associated 
was everywhere, tiondays. Of these 


yet prices of commodities in the shops remained stable. three, the Palace is mainly of burnt clay materials inside 
His wages abnormally high, the workman—the plumber, and out. The Fairmont is a terra cotta exterior; the 
lather, plasterer, and let us admit with regret, eventhe St. Francis has terra cotta partitions, but with a cut 


bricklayer — eased up in his work. He joined theerst- stone exterior. 
while small property owner, now unexpectedly rich in The repairing of the Fairmont (originally designed 
insurance money, Reid Brothers 


while improvident, was no great mat 
side by side, they ter of concern 
‘blew them- the clay industr 
selves’’ and spent excepting as it 
freely for frills and showed that the 
folderol; the femi- 


nine half of the 


terra cotta walls 
were harmed very 
little. But the 

terior having been 


‘* proletariat’ was 
for the while silk 
lined and rustling; badly damage 
and the bread- and in parts almost 


winner’s brew of ruined, the work of 


‘sharp steam’”’ Miss Julia Morgan 
gave way to vint- as architect 
ages. In the tem- charge of the re 
porary quarters of construction, wa 
the finest shops mainly inside the 
strange new peo- building. 

At the time of 


the fire Bliss & 


ple acquired luxu- 
ries, while oriental 


rugs, grand pianos, Faville were carry- 





limited editions de ing out a large 


luxe, Dresden and THE PALM COURT, PALACE HOTEL. addition to tl! 
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Francis, of which the new steel frame, though unen- Palace, was. He sees the Palm Court, but it’s a different 
sed, came through almost without damage, having 


I 


court; he travels through the long corridor and the 
en protected by the original hotel itself on one side, arcades, but they're different, too. He orders ‘‘ another 
| by Union Square, an open park, opposite. The re- 
ing of some broken partition blocks and resetting of 
1ers that had been shaken loose —in addition to the 
rra cotta partitions and the common brickwork in the 
ar and light court walls of the unfinished addition — 
ere all that had to be done by the brick and terra cotta 
en. 
[he Palace, however, was quite a different affair. 
espite its wealth of romance and tradition, and not- 
vithstanding the soundness of its old brick walls, the 


b 





ST. DOMINIK APARTMENTS, 
I. H, Meyer, Architect. 


of the same, thank you,” while he ‘‘ reminisces” and re- 
pines. In well ventilated bedrooms he breathes fresh 
air while, through the night, he grieves for the old musty 
stuffiness. But we notice that he begins to take kindly 
to the new. And some of us, in colder judgment, are 
ready to admit that the New Palace is a triumph for 
Trowbridge & Livingston (and especially for Geo. W. 
Kelham, their associate and representative here). San 


Francisco, even the San Francisco that holds to and lives 
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shell of the original building was doomed to come down. 
The antiquated arrangement of the place was no longer 
possible, in competition with such modern plants as the 
St. Francis and Fairmont. Its little interior light courts; 
its many inside rooms with little light and no ventila- 
tion at all; its vast high-ceilinged, bay-windowed outside 
apartments, all belonged to an irrevocable (and only 
sentimentally to be lamented) past. 

Consequently Messrs. Trowbridge & Livingston were 
ommissioned to design a new building. Retaining 
something of the spirit and the typical features of arrange- 
ment from the old familiar house, it must at the same edie pitta 
time sum up the experience gained by them from such S. 5. Mover, Architect 
works as the St. Regis in New York. How well they 
have succeeded San Francisco has not yet fully realized. 
The old-timer cannot but look through a veil of prejudice 
at this brand new interloper where the Palace, the Old 


al 
2 
a 
CT 


— 


a] 





in the past, will come to realize more and more how 
sympathetic is this new interpretation of the dearest 


traditional monument in a real Californian’s heart. 
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Externally the new has little in common with the old 


Its walls, above the lower stone and iron story, 


broad plain surfaces of light colored pressed brick, 
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’ laid up in broken English bond, with deep raked joints. 


Near to the top is a high band of paneled, moulded and 


] 


ornamented terra cotta, with high iron brackets support- 


ing an iron and terra cotta balcony which completely 
encircles the building. The top story, again, is brick 


with arched windows and terra cotta key blocks, sur- 


mounted by a fluted frieze, acornice of slight projection, 
At 


lines of 


and the richly designed cheneau. each corner of 
ornamented 


terra cotta quoins to mark the pavilion-like terminal 


the building are double vertical 


composition of the facades. 


Always the interior ‘‘court” has been the feature of 


the Palace. The new one is smaller, and lower, than 


rYPICAL ‘* FLATS.” 


was the old; there are no galleries rising high one above 
another, to the inconspicuous glass roof that seemingly 


used to leave everything open tothe sky. The new roof 
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is lower down, and much in evidence. If the new c 
is richer and more metropolitan it is perhaps somet!] 
less individual With the: 


lavishness of marbles, Caen stone, and rich materia] 


which one may regret. 


all sorts throughout the principal rooms one can 
longer associate with the Palace background its pi 
esque figures of the old times; this is more of an up-t 
date setting for the ‘‘ hobble-skirted,”’ the picture-hatt 
the ‘‘ incroyable ”’ 


of to-day. But the feeling of richn: 


is not confined to the court alone, for the lobby, ba 
room, dining room, grill and bar-room are all handson 
apartments. 

It is perhaps a long cry from the subject of 


Clay’s Share in the Rebuilding of San Francisco” to th: 


peamen sD: 3 
, ee as 


4 
7 eee 
———— ; " 
wie . - ; 
me 
is eo 


- a 


ae ad 
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mention of Maxfield Parrish. But one cannot write on 
the interior of the Palace and leave ‘‘ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin’ unnoticed. Not of our debts to 
Trowbridge & Livingston is their provision for this 
splendid example of Parrish’s best work. Looking back 
through the artist’s earliest work in Philadelphia, first to 
the Mask and Wig Clubhouse, with its bulletin board, 
stein pegs and his first ‘‘Old King Cole’, to the less 
known ‘‘Sand Man”, then to the later ‘‘ King Cole” in 
the Knickerbocker at New York, it does not seem extrav- 
agant to say that 
reached his climax. 
That 
the Men’s Café is 


the least 


in this ‘‘ Piper” a great artist has 
Of decorative paintings he will never 
it is to be seen only by those entering 
well, it’s too bad that so few people 
even know where to find the one very great decorative 


do a better. 


painting on the Pacific coast, a work the only rivals of 
which are Stetson Crawford's fine mosaic lunettes in the 
Federal Court Rooms at the Post Office Building. 

A word for the brickwork of the old Palace. The 
demolition of it proved it to be a remarkable piece ot! 
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HOUSE IN PRESIDIO TERRACE. 








THE GRANT HOUSE. 
Architects. 





Hiss & Weeks 
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construction. One of the first if not the very first Chismore, p 


big brick buildings in San Francisco, it antedated the of Bush and Jones streets. Both are straightforw 
steel frame and was 


in its day looked 


laced on the northeast and northwest cor 


rne 
treatments of br 


and terra cot 


upon as a venture- (with unfortun 


some project in galvanized iron |} 


view of the known windows) the §S 


risks of earthquake. Dominic being 
buff bricks and t 


Chismore of s: 


But its bricks and 
mortar were of the 


best and the lected common re 


laid with broa 
light joints 
Among other apart 


sound cohesion 
found later can only 
have resulted from 


care that the bricks ment houses ma 


were just suffi- be mentioned t] 


ciently damp when Charlemagne an 


Oliver & Foulke« 

‘* Keystone.” It 

still too early, how- 
ever, to treat exten 
sively of this type 
of building, whil 
just over the line 
from the ‘‘fire 
limits’’ are great 


mortar was applied 
to produce perfect 
setting conditions 
Indeed, great 
chunks of masonry 
which had dropped 
from the topmost 
story were found to 
be intact, while 


other pieces had wooden-constructed 


broken. not in the = : tee : a5 — =: apartments and 
mortar joints, but i ae 


flats by the hun- 
through the bricks 


dreds. These will 
be regarded by 
a e their owners, | 
vo: Sang Ri fear, as more per- 

. . . ; re eter, 
were many iron page eae a manent than their 
construction war 


themselves. 
Throughout the 
walls and floors 





ties, placed with , 
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skill and judgment 


Bliss & Faville, Architects rants; they are 
so that the articula- with few exceptions 
tion of the members was not far less perfect than one bad in design, pretentious and false. Between these 


finds in a framed structure. apartments and the private houses are countless ‘‘ flats,’ 
They are the most prominent hotels of which I have 


of which the accompanying illustration shows the aver 
written; that there are 


age type in which brick 
others, many others, 


has been used; they are 
worthy of notice, did space 


all in the main wooden 
allow, goes without say- buildings. 

As to private houses, 
the number of good new 


ones of brick could almost 


ing. But they are of 
varying merit in design 
and some excellent ones 


are mainly of other ma- be told on one’s fingers. 


terials than brick or terra This is no place for brick 


cotta: houses to become the 
The number of new vogue. There is a popular 


apartment houses and flats myth that brick buildings 


is growing rapidly now, 
though it is only within 
the past year that many 
masonry buildings of these 


are damp and chilly in a 
foggy, wind-blown cli 
mate, such as is that of 
San Francisco during the 
types have been begun. summer. And there are 


no two sides to the matte! 





Those now partly up, or 


projected, will greatly add ss tineeeekaie. Con- 
sequently the San Francis- 


¢ 


can builds a house ot! 
which, rarely, he veneers with brick; often he 
} t 


put 


to the city’s permanent ENTRANCE TO THE MINTZER HOUSE. 
housing capacity. Within 
the fire limits are several apartment houses by Frederick wood 


H. Meyer, of which the best seem to be St. Dominic and finishes the outside with stucco or stippled plaster, 











HOUSE 


IN PRESIDIO TERRACE, 
generally he uses 

shingles when 
he has unpreten- 
tious taste—or else 
painted ‘‘ siding’ 
and plaster orna- 
ment with a dash 
of rustication and 
a few odd quoins if 
the owner chances 
to be in competi- 
the 


neighbor across 


tion with 
the way. 

Out in the West- 
ern Addition, 
Presidio 


on 
Heights, 


2 
« 
a 


groups eT 


are several 


brick houses 


of 
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A few, 


Pacific 


many another here, is frankly foreign very few, 


other brick buildings there are on avenue in the 


and the 


Mintzer house 
of 


Coxhead, dates back 1il 


IKC 


five blocks between the Spooner 


(now Shainwald) house on the corner Broderick. This 


house, by Ernest Bourne 


the 


’ 
still 


hay 
) Llii 


house, several years, but is among the best brick 


residences in the city. 
and 


Newhall house by Bliss & Faville, 


Not far from here, at Green Scott streets, is the 


on another hill-slope 
site with fine marine and hill views to the north and east. 
In some respects this is one of the best houses — almost 
one is tempted to say it is the very best—in San Fran 
cisco. It is not of San Francisco, completely and posi- 
tively, as are for example the Bourne and Mintzer houses; 
in it still is the 


marked Mckim influence of Bliss & Fa- 


ville’s New York days. It has less warmth, less spon 
taneity and locality than might be wished. 

In this sense, the house on Broadway west of Scott 
street is worthy of notice; of unfeigned English Georgian 
inspiration (both this and the Newhall house) to this 
Broadway place seems to have been imparted an atmos- 
that li 


completely 


phere Its it 
from 
the English setting 
and appropriates 


it to 


its new sur- 
roundings; it is no 


1 


longer alien, but 
has become ‘‘ nat- 
urali ed 

Two other brick 
houses are illus- 


trated 
from Presidio Ter- 


these 


One just in- 


the 


race. 
side Gates, 


has an elaborate 


eq 
shine 
sning 


heavy 


‘wiggly l 


55 


e 
roof and 


rolled eaves (such 


for wioole ] 

as r Vy +e < a 

HOUSES AT PACIFIC AVENUE AND WEBSTER STREET, THE MINTZER HOUSE, , to a glean 

omparatively ALBERT FARR, ARCHITECT, AT THE CORNER, AND THE EPISCOPAI roll far surpass 
new, though some RESIDENCE, BLISS & FAVILLE, ARCHITECTS, AT RIGHT. all of its recent 


of them were 


under construction at the time of the fire. By all odds 


the 


best is that block on Webster street from Pacific 
avenue to Broadway. Here is Albert Farr’s strongly in- 
dividual Mintzer house, on the corner of Pacific and 


Webster, with its imposing entrance gates and bright 
flower-lined approach. Bliss & Faville’s charming Eliza- 
bethan residence of Bishop William Ford Nichols stands 
in the middle of the block, opposite the house of W. B. 
Bourne by Willis Polk (the Bourne house is not now 
new, but will long be one of the best in the city). On 
the corner of Broadway and Webster street is Joseph D. 
from the brow of the 
hill, commands a superb outlook northward across the 
Golden Gate, over Alcatraz to the Marin Hills 
and Mount Tamalpais; one of the rare opportunities this 
was 


Grant's handsome house which, 


Island, 


such as comes to a favored architect once in a life- 
time. with limestone 
trimmings, and in design is a perfectly safe ‘‘ Louis 
Seize ”’ 


The Grant house is of red brick, 


a building having much dignity but which, like 








A HOUS! 


ON BROADWAY, 








































THE BR 


yrototypes the east It is interesting mainly for the 
texture of its ‘‘ tapest rick wall; the belt below the 
second story windows is of light stretchers with very 
dark headers, and the wall above it is in alternate light 
and dark stretchers forming a pattern of diagonal lines 
in the Flemish bond (of which all headers are dark) 
The other Presidio Terrace house has the local quality ; 
bigness, openness, frankness. A photograph loses much 
of the beauty of this building, which is partly in the 
color of rough brickwork and weathered redwood 
shingles 

If the number and importance of these residences 
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OF PALM COl 
seem small, let the situation be remembered Here 
was a great community of people whose incomes had 


been wiped out almost over night. Their business af- 
fairs, pri 


} 
) 
t 


vate and public 
of 


pulled together 


, had to be reorganized, and only 
svery dollar that could possibly be 
Even 
of 


y dint using 


under normal 
the 


conditions it is 
here who 
would think fora moment of building masonry houses, 


and most of them al 


only the families 


well-to-do classes 


ready had out-of-town houses to 
which they could go and find comfort. 
too, 


[hey were living, 


in such 


a climate that the question of housing is 
never serious to any one, rich or poor, except during the 
few months of the rainy season. Thousands of these 
peo! 


people had lost treasures that money could never replace 


homes which associations had made dear, so they 
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have, many of them, been reluctant to rebuild in 


city — while others have been indifferent or procrastir 
ting. It must be remembered, too, that there has be: 


much uncertainty as to the ultimate destiny of vari 
neighborhoods — and the of business 
apartment house districts are more exactly defined the 
will be but few of the finer town houses built. Nor 

it be overlooked that San Franciscans are great tray 
elers 


until lines 


that to many of the more prominent among t] 
older wealthy families London, Paris and New York ar: 
now almost as familiar as the city by the Golden Gate 


so they have their real homes out at Burlingame, Sa: 








RT, PALACE HOTEL. 
Mateo, Belvedere or San Rafael, and for the present 
those who lost their town houses know how well the 


Palace, St. Francis or Fairmont 


when they are staying in town. 


meet all their needs 


After all’s said, too, a house is really of less impor- 
tance to the people here; out of doors they’ve been a 
great part of the time all their lives. 
cotillion figures ‘‘in 


He who leads 


the season’’ afterward 


lead a pack mule on the trail, during a summer outing 


may soon 


Three generations at best he may be removed from the 
cabin and the camp, but he (and ‘‘she”’ too, often 
in now equally well in a drawing room or up in t 
Sierras, under the pines. 


nts 
he 
He who knows the inward 
meaning of life in California is, in spirit, always near the 
outpost, and within hail of the primitive. 
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Plate [llustrations— Description. 
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Saint CATHERINE’S CHURCH, Norwoop, Mass. PLares 
143, 144, 145. This structure combines a church of large 
area and an independent morning chapel. The latter 


feature is an unusual one in the American Catholic par- 
ish church building and is designed to take the place of 


the unhealthy basement 


The building is designed ina 


soft grey brick with limestone trimmings. The roof is 


and the woodwork throughout is of oak. 
The chancel of the church and that of the chapel are so 
} 


+ 
ated 


reen slate 


oft g 
* & 


rel that one sacristy directly serves both. An inter- 


the plan is the small devotional Chapel 
Sacrament the 


esting feature of 


of the Blessed on left-hand side of the 


iain chancel. The chancel itself is unusually deep and 
its square termination has given opportunity for a great 
mullioned window high up over the altar The vestibule 
of the church is di- 

vided from the 
main auditorium by 
a wooden screen 


} 


and the gospel side 


of this vestibule is 


to be used as a bap- 


tistery. Another 
feature of the in- 
terior is the con 
structional use of 


stone on the struc- 


tural lines giving 


an effect of vitality 
which is not other 
wise possible. The 


roof is of timber 


construction with 
the ceiling paneled 
between the trusses. 
The seating capac- 


ity of the church is 


DETAIL, 
1,000 and the morn- Cc 


CHURCH OF 


THE 


ing chapel about 


300. In the latter are situated the confessionals arranged 


in recesses. The altar and reredos of the chapel are of 


oak. The tower occupies an unusual relation, rising as 
it does from the chancel walls. Two objects were sought 
by this disposition; an unusually deep sanctuary, and a 
dominating feature on the exterior at a small expense. 
CHURCH OF 


1 1h 
water:struck brick with limestone trimmings. 


rHE BLESSED SACRAMENT, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
built of 
The roof 


PLATE The exterior of this building is 


consists of slate and copper flashings. The decoration 
of the interior has not been completed. The main audi- 
The build- 


architect’s commission 


torium will seat 1,000 and the basement 900. 
of 
cost approximately 8% 


ing exclusive interior and 


cents per cubic foot. This figure 
is obtained by taking the outside dimensions of walls 
and the height from the underside of the basement floor 
to half the distance on the pitched roof. 

FLATBUSH CONGREGATIONAI 


N. Y. Prates 147, 148, 149. 
in six different shades of ‘* Tapestry” 


CHURCH, 


E.; 
This church is designed 


FLatsusn, L. 


brick ranging 
from an Indian red toadeep blue. The interior wall 


surface has a sand finish for the plaster which is a com- 


irles R. Gr 





BLESSED 


eco 


bination of crushed white marble and plaster and give 
the effect of acream tone. The trim throughout is 
pine, enameled white, while the doors are of mahogan 
The floor is of North Carolina pine stained and va 


nished toadeep brown. The aisles are provided y 
The pews are white with mahoga: 
ends and mahogany rails, while the pew cushions are ; 
a lighter blue than the carpet. 


deep blue carpets. 


In the galleries ther 
are boxes which contain six chairs instead of the regul: 
pews. The pulpit furniture has been made up of o! 
Colonial so as to keep this character at the end of th: 
building. The seating capacity of the main floor is 5 
of the gallery 200. In the basement there is a seating ca 
pacity similar to that of the main floor. 


tents is 387,800 cubic feet. 


The cubical con 
The total cost of the churc] 
was 
the 


$65,000, an: 
approximate 
cost per cubic foot 
was 18 cents. [1 
cubing this build 
ing the measure 
ments 
from 


the 


were 
the level of 
basement floor 


taken 


half way up to the 
mains of the roof 
and horizontally the 
dimensions were 
taken from the ex 
terior brick 
The tower 
taken the 
commencement of 
the roof to the peak 
and the horizontal 
dimensions 


walls. 
was 


from 


were 


SACRAMENT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. from the extremes 
Archite of corners. 
Hoty Fam 
CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Pirates 150, 151. The 


Holy Family Church, which is 166 feet long and 66 feet 
wide, is built of Harvard brick in various shades, 
up with white mortar in Flemish bond. 


laid 
The trimmings 
are of grey terra cotta, and over each entrance is a 
carved stone tympanum, each pertaining to the Holy 


Family. The tympanum over the main front entrance 


is emblematic of the Blessed Sacrament. Upon the 
interior the church is finished in quartered oak stained 
an old English color. The decorative scheme was 


planned with the thought of restfulness; the side walls 
of the nave are of a mottled green tone, devoid of dec 
oration, the walls being relieved by grey canyon stone 
columns, arches and window trim; the ceiling is of gold 
with a green overglaze, and the panels are illuminated 
with emblems of the sacraments and the passion. The 
sanctuary is richly decorated in gold with overglazes ot 
red, green and gold. The main altar and the reredos 
are of quartered oak. The nave of the church is lighted 
by sixteen stained glass windows. 


PLATE 152 


The Holy Trinity Church is built of red sand-struck brick 


Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 














THE 


ith trimmings of grey brick and grey terracotta. It 
ikes for its prototype Saint Zeno’s in Verona, Italy. 
[he church is 120 feet long and 52 feet wide, with a seat- 
ng capacity of 700. Upon the interior the body of the 
hurch is decorated in plaster tinted a grey green with 
border over the dado and 


in ornamental around the 


vindows. The Clerestory is finished in a lighter shade 
,f green with soffits very richly ornamented. The ceiling 
The lower 
part of sanctuary has a rich red tone, above which are 


S paneled with borders in variegated colors. 


ve panels each having a life-size picture of a saint. 
[he altars are of Tennessee and Sienna marbles enriched 


in gold. The woodwork and pews are stained and 
finished in weathered oak. 
First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FAR Rockaway, L. I 


N.Y. Pirates 153, 154,155. The exterior of this building 
is finished in red brick with concrete stone trimmings. 
Upon the interior the wall surfaces are of plaster with the 
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general appearance of a warm light earth color. 


The ceil- 
ing of the crossing is decorated with colorand gold. The 
roof trusses and ceiling of nave and crossings are of 


Carolina pine. The floor is of granolithic enriched in 
The 


woodwork is of oak, touched in certain places with color 
the The 


the chancel with Welsh quarry and mercer tile. 


and gold and communion table is of stone. 
church seats a little over 450 and the parish hall 300. 
SAINI Mass. 156. 
This church has an exterior treatment of red sand-struck 
brick laid 


cotta trimmings. 


AGNES CHURCH, READING, PLATE 


up in Flemish bond with mat glazed terra 
The roof consists of variegated slate. 
Upon the interior the walls are finished in tinted plaster. 


The trim, railing and pews are of oak stained brown 


while the floor is of hard pine. The main floor seats 
700. A special feature of the planning is the seclusion 
of the confessionals and chapels. The total cost of 


building was $32,000. 


Kditorial Comment and Miscellany. 


JOHN LA FARGE. 


FARGE, the student of 
Monday evening, 
Seventy-sixth year. Mr. 
York City, March, 1835. 
and legal education he traveled abroad for the study of 


letters and art, 
November 14th, in 


OHN LA 
died his 
La Farge was born in New 


After obtaining a classical 


art. 

Asa painter his work was one of continual progress 
and success. He was pronounced after the death of 
Puvis de Chavannes as the greatest living mural 
At the annual of the 


January, 1909, received 


painter. dinner Architectural 


League in he the medal of 


honor. His paintings are 


to be found in residences 
and churches in every city 
east of Chicago. 

Mr. 
author of no mean ability. 


He 


La Farge was an 
wrote among other 
‘* Artist’s Letters 
from Japan,” ‘‘ Artist and 
Writer ’”’ 
Art.” 

But 
glass is the most imposing 
monument 


things, 


and ‘‘ Lectures on 


his achievement in 
to his genius 
In the early seventies he 
became interested in prob- 
He 
in- 
to the world the 
material 
‘*American”’ 


lems of glass-making. 
worked, mastered and 
troduced 
new known as 
glass. He 
changed the entire art of 
the glass stainer from the 
making of 
new 


new glass by 
methods 
painting of the same. 
A number of his windows 


to the 


DAYTON 


Exterior treated in At 


DAILY 








antic cream mat terra cotta furnisl 


ic Terra Cotta Cor 


are in the Trinity Church, Boston, and Memorial Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. The last window produced by him 
the Mu- 


seum, which work is expressive of a marvelous sense 


is the ‘t Peacock Window” in Worcester 


of color. 
Mr. La Farge was president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists; president of the Society of Mural Painters 


and Honorary Member of the American Institute of 


Architects. In 1889 he was made Chevalier, and in 
1901 Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
The loss of Mr. La Farge as a painter, author, 


inventor and artist is inestimable and leaves a place 
in the world of art that cannot be filled. 


ANNUAL 
TION 


_ 
of 


stitute of 


CONVEN 
Or AA Ts 


annual convention 
the American In- 
Architects 
San 


will 
held in Francisco 
on the 17th, 18th and 19th 
January, and the 


be 


or next 
San Francisco Chapter is 
taking special interest in 


the event, hoping fora 
large attendance from the 
cities. 
that it 


from a 


eastern They 


are 
anxious shall be a 
success numerical 
standpoint, and call atten- 


tion to the pleasures of a 


winter trip to the Pacific 
Coast. The country gen- 


erally and the parks, while 
always green and in bloom, 
are specially attractive in 


January. California’s col- 
NEWS BUILDING. . é 


lege towns 
Palo Alto 


Berkeley and 


are within an 
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hour’s ride by _ tionof population. 
train or automo- Dr. Suedekum is 
bile. Good roads an expert on mu- 
make it possible nicipal matters, 
tomotortomany having been one 
picturesque _ of the editors of 
towns within a_ the standard Ger- 
few hours of the man annual en- 
city. The winter cyclopedia, in 
pleasures of Del which may be 
Monte are al- found statistics 
ready wellknown and particulars 
to eastern tour- about every Ger- 





ists. Mount man town of any 
Hamilton with importance. In 
A ARO \L SCHOOL AND Lick Observa- discussing the 
: a tory on its sum- subject of conges- 
: pitas mit, and the. tion Dr.Suedekum 
ascent of Mount says that one of DETAIL OF UNION BANK, OPELAN 
famalpais by a scenic railroad, are short pleasurable the methods by SAN. LA. 
trips tording panoramic views of the ocean, bay and which Germany is By Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
the towns below. San Francisco in itself has much to solving the hous- Favrot & Livaudais, Architects 
rest visitors. The fact that it has been entirely re- ing problem isthe 
t within four years will specially interest architects. establishment of cheap commutation rates for workme: 
i i! es throug 


The railroads grant 
near Berlinsuch low 
rates to workmer 
that they can live 
twenty miles out 
the country at 
weekly cost in fares 
of only 40 cents 
while some of then 
who are nearer pay 
only 25 cents 
week. 

Dr. Suedekun 
also spoke of 
tendency that ha: 
been apparent in 
our cities to erect 
larger tenements 
instead of two or 
four family houses 
‘‘In Berlin,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘we 
have restrictions on 
the height of our 
buildings. In the 
center of the city 
no building of more 
than six stories 
may be put up, and 
the top floor may 
be used only for 
business, while in 

; the suburbart 
<8 


DS eg es regions no one may 


; ¥ 
p ite a a = build higher than 
: Vs (= 7 


three stories and a 








cipal problems nsard. So the 
ee INTERIOR OF CHAPEL AT WEST POINT. ee 

ene ] +} nro} use 

——" —s- “— Gotl at of Guastavino construction. tenement house 

é tl e onges ( 


ram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. nuisance is kept 
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wn. But I believe that it will soon be recog- 
ed that it does not pay to build lofty tenements. 
e made careful investigation of the matter in 
ermany, and came to the conclusion that even 
ith modern methods of construction it does not 
y to build higher than four stories. That is to 
y. the income derived from the fifth and sixth 
ries is no more than the extra outlay they 
asion. So we have hopes that even capital- 
sts, for selfish reasons, may give up building 
enements of great height.” 
Dr. Suedekum’s experiments have shown that 
ich may be done to remedy housing conditions 
on a_ business 
basis. He 
claims it is 
possible in 
Germany to 
put up a 
number of 
two and four 
family houses 
each in its own little 
garden, and provide 
for every twenty 
houses or so a park or 
playground for the 
children, and yet earn 
six per cent. The 
cost of an apartment 
with a large kitchen, 
two rooms, a scullery, 


DETAIL OF GYMNASIUM, and a bathroom is 
CINCINNATI, 
By Winkle Terra Cotta Company 
( er & Woodward and Tietig & Lee, 
Associate Architects placed on the work- 





from $110 to $120. 
The chief restriction 


man by the associa- 

tions through whom the capital is lent, is that he shall 

not take in any lodgers. By this means any congestion 
of population is prevented. 

Dr. Suedekum was not inclined to discuss American 

onditions, as he had not had the time to study the prob- 


—— 
— Sane oe 


ee 


AUTOMOBILE SALES BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Cream enameled terra cotta trimmings, manufactured by the Northwestern 


Terra Cotta Company. 


William Ernest Walker, Architect 
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FIREPLACE, ELKS CLUB, BILLINGS, MONTANA, 
G. McA ster, Ar te 


em as it is felt in our cities. owever, he thought that 
lem as it is felt in our citi H t ght t 

much could be done by a proper system of taxation of 
undeveloped lands, together with « 


1¢€ ape I 


railroads. 


NEW WOOLWORTH BUILDING. 
( ys THE site of Mayor Philip Hone’s famous Broad- 


way residence ‘‘ opposite the park ”’ is to be erected 
a towering office building, for which plans have st 
been completed 
by the architect, 
Cass Gilbert. 
The structure 
will have a front- 
age of 105 feet on 
Broadway, and 
197 feet on Park 
Place and will 
cost close to 
$5,000,000 The 
plans filed last 
week for the 
foundations 
alone aggre 
gate $500, 000 
in cost. From 
the sidewalk to 
the top there 
will be forty- 
five stories, 
the total height e 
being 625 feet. ey ee ee ee 





The main Shepley, Rutan & | 

building will 

rise to a height of twenty-six stories, and the tower 
beginning at that point will contain nineteen stories 
This tower will be the spectacular feature of the 
building, as its pinnacle which will be brilliantly 
illuminated at night will be discernible at a distance 
of 50 miles or more from the city. There will be 
thirteen stories in the main tower section which is 86 


62 THE 

feet square, while the upper part is to be treated in four 
stages. One of the many novel features will be a large 
swimming tank in the basement 


lined with marble together with 
shower baths, lockers, and other 
The building will 


contain a well-equipped gymna- 


conveniences. 


sium and running track on the 

roof. 

INTERIOR OF CHAPEL AT 
WEST POINT 


THE recent examples of NITY 


()” 
) e architecture 
executed in the vicinity of New 
York, more 
attention than the chapel at the 
West Point Military 
Cram, & 


interior 


ecclesiastical 


attracted 


few have 
Academy, 
Goodhue Ferguson, 
ot 


issue, 


architects, view 
this 
Another example of the possibil- 
of 
here shown 
of 


tion, whose soffit is laid in fla 


an 


which is given in 


ities burnt clay materials is 
in the Gothi 
Guastavino 


FIREPLACE EXECl 


vaulted POTTERY 
ceiling construc 


t ty 
bi 


les varying in size from 4 
by 8 inches to8 by 16 inches — in random courses through- 


out the work, which gives a very interesting effect. 


= 


has aclass of forty in design, fifty in structural engineering 


HE Western Architectural Clubs are imbued with the 


spirit of progressiveness. The San Francisco Club 





DETAIL BY 


NEW YORK ARCHITE( 
COMPANY. 


Ar 


rURAI TERRA COTTA 


and miany more in architectural history. Other classes, 
such as life class, free-hand drawing, and architectural 
rendering are in prepara 
tion. The Los Angeles Club 
has also started many new 
classes with splendid oppor- 
from educa- 


tunities an 


tional standpoint. 


OAKLAND 
TECTURAL 


7. 


land Architectural Club. 


ARCHI 
CLUB. 

HE architects of Oak- 
land, Cal. have organized a club known as the Oak- 

Considerable attention will be 





rED 








BRICKBUILDER. 


paid to the atelier work, exhibitions, etc. The off 

elected for the ensuing year are: President, Hart W. 
E. B. Me: 
secretary-treasurer, W. 

Wilkinson. Directors: |; 
Galen Howard, Louis C. M 
gardt, Oswald Spier and C 

Richardson, 


vice-president, 


IN GENERAL. 
W. E. 


offices at 1009 Spalding Buildin; 


Nelson has opened 


Portland, Ore., for the practice 
architecture. 

The terra cotta used 
Holy Family Church, Springfield 
and the Holy Trinity Churcl 
Westfield, as illustrated in th 
issue, was supplied by the Atlant 
Terra Cotta Company. 


for th 


BY THE 


OMPANY. 


ROOKWOOD 
The Palace Hotel at San Fran 
cisco, Trowbridge & Livingston 
illustration page 248—was built of 
brick made by the Hydraulic-Press Brick Company of 
St. Louis. 


architects — see 





DETAII 


BY SOUTH AMBOY 


E. F. Guil 


TERRA COTTA COMPANY, 


Announcement is made of the dissolution of the archi 
tectural firm of Charles Henry & Son, Akron, Ohio. 
Leroy W. Henry has formed a co-partnership with Milton 
E. Murphy under the firm name of ‘‘ Henry & Murphy 
Successors to Charles Henry & Son.” 


The architectural firm of Foltz & Parker has dissolved 
partnership. 


Hereafter Herbert Foltz will occupy offices 
at 1108 Indiana Pythian 
Building and Wilson Parker 
at 713 Traction Terminal 
Building, Indianapolis. 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company will furnish poly- 
chrome terra cotta for the 
Bevier Memorial Building, 
a or 





DETAIL B 





Y NEW JERSEY 


COMPANY. 
Architect 


TERRA COTTA 


Wetmore s 


Rochester, Claude 


3ragdon, architect; polychrome terra cotta for the 
Hampson Building, Waterbury, Conn., Griggs & Hunt, 






















hitects; grey terra cotta for the Knickerbocker Trust 
\ilding, New York City, McKim, Mead & White, archi- 
ts: white mat glazed terra cotta for the White Shoals 


ehthouse, Milwaukee, Wis., 
W. V. Judson, U.S. A.; 
ite mat terra cotta for the 


‘bert Burns Building, New 


rk City, Buchman & Fox, 
chitects; grey terra cotta for 
ible and garage, Rochester, 


Barber, architect; 
for the 


Y.. Donn 


ey terra cotta East 
-iver Savings Bank, New York 
ity, Clinton & Russell, archi- 


cts. 


The fireplace of the Elks Club 
it Billings, Montana, a view of 
which is shown on page 261, is 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 





The brick used the 


Family 


in the construction of Congrega 
Flatbush, L. I., Holy Church, 
Springfield, and the Holy Trinity Church, Westfield 


tional Church, 


all 
of which buildings are illus- 


1 in this 


trated number was 
furnished by Fiske & Co., Inc. 
The materials used in the 


frieze of the Metropolitan Life 


Building, San Francisco, and 


for the tile panels in the in- 
of the Park 
Refectory, Chicago — both of 
buildings were 


terior Lincoln 


which illus 
trated in the October number 
of THe Bri 
furnished 


KBUILDER — were 
\ the 
Pottery Company. 


by Rookwood 


aid up in ‘* Tapestry” brick. As a result of the wholesale 

The color scheme is a soft blend- test on one section of the Price 

ing of browns and dark reds. DETAIL OF MUNICIPAL BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, Baking Powder Building, 

The mortar joint of cream is 55- a Chicago, Cabot’s waterproof 
4 By Conh Armstrong Terra (¢ a ( 


inch wide with rough cut flush, 
lending a rough texture to the 
ensemble. The brick was furnished by Fiske & Com- 
pany, Inc. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 19th day of December, 1910, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, complete (including plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, 
and electric conduits and wiring) of the United States Post Office at 
LEXINGTON, MO., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained from the Custodian of site at Lexing- 
ton, Mo., or at this office at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Offce of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., Nov. 12, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 22d day of December, 1910, and then opened, for the con- 
struction (including the drainage system, etc.), of the Appraisers’ Stores 
at BOSTON, MASS., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at the office of the Custodian of site, or at 
this office, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., Nov. 14, 1910. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the 27th day of December, 1910, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, complete (including plumbing, gas piping, heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring), of the United States Post Office at MIS- 
SOULA, MONT,., in accordance with drawings and specification. copies 
of which may be obtained from the Custodian of site at MISSOULA, 
MONT., or at this office at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 1910. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock 

P.M. on the 23d day of December, 1910, and then opened, for the instal- 

lation of a heating and ventilating apparatus in the United States Post 

Office, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., in accordance with drawings and 

specification, copies of which may be had at this office or at the office of 


the Custodian of site, Oklahoma City, Okla., at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 








brick stain is being applied to 
the whole building as an abso- 
lute cure for a most aggravated case of porous bricks 
which has caused the considerable 


already owners 


trouble and expense. 


The American Enameled Brick & Tile Company an 
nounce the removal of their office from 1 Madison avenue 
to the fifteenth the 1182 
sroadway, New York City. 


floor of Centurian Building, 


“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieger, 
architect (formerly with F. E. Kidder). 
of buildings, each trade separate. 
25 cents. 
request. 


Forms for all classes 
Complete set, 44 pages, 

Reduction on quantities. Sample page upon 
628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 
SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL 
IN AND FOR ANY PART 





REGISTER AS 
PROFESSION EXCLUSIVELY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CALLS 


FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALI 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. MY LIST CONSISTS OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 
ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO A. PEREIRA, 


218 La Saiz St., Cuicaco. 


, Franklin 1328. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS — THE TITLE OF 
A 64 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS THE 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR 
A HOUSE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 
TILE. [ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOUSES BUILT OF 
THIS MATERIAL, TOGETHER WITH ARTICLES 
DESCRIBING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. PRICE 
50 CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 


A HOUSE OF BRICK OF MODERATE COST 


Long Distance Tel 





THE TITLE OF A 96 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH 
CONTAINS 71 DESIGNS FOR A BRICK HOUSE 


OF MODERATE COST. THESE DESIGNS WERE 
SUBMITTED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAFTSMEN IN COMPETITION. _IN- 
TERESTING ARTICLES. ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HISTORICAL BRICK HOUSES. PRICE, FIFTY 
CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 


264 THE 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 
Flatbush Congl. Church ; ; Plates 


ALLEN & COLLENsS, L. E JALLADI 


reni 


Fireplace, Elks Club, Billings, Montana 
G. MCALLISTER, At 


Holy Family Church, Springfield, Mass. 


loHN Wn. DoNoHU! 


Holy Trinity Church, Westfield, Mass. 


loHN Wan. DoNnont 


ISKE. & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Flatiron Building, New York 
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LINOLEUM | 


SECURED BY CEMEN 
TO EITHER WOODE 
OR CEMENT FLOOR 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and | 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 


nZ—oi 





best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen j 
The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United | 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders 





The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect 


















We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON MASS. 








FIRST PRIZE, $500. 
FOURTH PRIZE, $100. 


lanned t 
planned to 














. floor, ther i be provided e recept 


nay or may not be incorporate 





\ rool garde 












r plan, drawn 








f notes printed on one of the sheets 
The e of each sheet ( there are to be but tw shall be exact 





and keeping 

The prize drawings are to become the property of Tugs Bricxsuit 

irawings returned may have them by enclo 
} 


Ihe designs wil udged by t 


For the design placed second a prize of $250. 
For the design placed third a prize of $150. 
For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


The manufacturers of architectural terra cotta are patrons of tl 


The competition is open to everyone 





COMPETITION FOR A HOTEL 
IN AN AMERICAN CITY OF MODERATE SIZE. 





SECOND PRIZE, $250. 


COMPETITION CLOSES AT 5 P.M., MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1911. 





PROGRAM. 


it HE pr lem a HOTEL OF MEDIUM SIZE, eet 
tw ntersecting streets ; the lot ample ir e to accommodate the build 
The e and shape of the ng are left entirely to the designer, 


dinary demands of a small American city rhe site is assumed to be at the « 








necessary in a hotel of this size 





sleeping ar eT eda t € vor. At least one-half 
i hower ac da s 
he er r loor plar pr le the sala mmodations whicl 
he sec r plan may be give er in whole r tamily suites, 
Ihe upper floor plan should pr le a large ve used for 
I 


ms, smoke roon 





It is assume hat the basement plan provides the necessary space for mechan ipment, storage rooms, kitchen, lavatories, barbe , 
t the plan of this floor is not required. 

Che exterior of th 1ilding to be designed entirely in architectural terra cotta, and it is suggested that at least portions of the v 

The chief object of this competition encourage the study of the use of architectural terra cotta There no limit set on the co gt 

t be sitable for the character of the b ng and for the materia! in whicl e executed. 

rhe f yints will be considered idging the signs 

\ The excellence of tl lesign and its ad lity to the prescril ria 

I The hown in the nstructive use of architectural terra cotta 

C. Excellence of plar 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
On one sheet, the principal elevation drawn ata scal {8 feet tothe inch. On the same sheet, the first and 


he roof garden if that feature is provided for 


feet to the inch, and a sufficient number of exterior details drawn ata scale of &% incl 


a scale of 16 feet the inch; also a i ketch plan of t 
ketch of ar nteresting inter r 
On a seco t, the elevation of secondary importance drawn at a scale « 
the foot to fill the sheet 
The details shou! licate a genera! way the jointing of the terra cotta ar 


36 inches by hes Strong border lines are to be drawn on both sheets, 1 inch from edges, giving 

4 space inside the border €s 34 inches by nches The sheets are to be of white paper and unmounted 

All drawings are to be in black ink, without wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may be blacked-in or cross-hatched 

(Graphic scales to be on all drawings 

Each set of drawings is to be signed by a nom de plume, or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior ar 

taining the true name and address of the contestant 

Che drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled ( packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing ) at the office of Tue Bricksur_pgr, &5 Water Street, Boston, Mass., 
harges prepaid, on or before January 16, i911 

Drawings submitted in this competition must be at owner’s risk from the time they are sent until returned, although reasonable care will 


per, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the other rh 
ng in the sealed envelopes containing their names, ten cents in stamp 
wee or five well-known members of the architectural profess 


s competition 


THIRD PRIZE, $150. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS. 


rner ot 
practically leve 


t that not less than one lundred and not more than one hundred and twenty-f 
leeping rooms are to have bathrooms and the others may be provided with et 


yn rooms, small meeting rooms, etc., etc 
lances, and similar functions In connection with th al} a 
ervice roonis, t let rooms, etc et 





i second floor plans, a typical bedroom plan, and the upper 
On this same sheet, if space permits, give 


res of the blocks. The color scheme is to be indicated either by a key ora serie 





| be exercised their handling 


e who wish their 





For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
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SAINT CATHERINE'S CHURCH, NORWOOD, MASS. 
MAGINNIS & WALSH, ARCHITECTS. 
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Cram, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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